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ZULUETA’S TRIAL AND SIR GEORGE STEPHEN. 


Art a Meeting of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, held at 27, New Broad-street, on Friday, 
December 9, 1843, Josiah Forster, Esq., in the chair— 


The conduct of Sir George Stephen in the prosecution of Pedro 
de Zulueta, jun., in October last, being taken into consideration, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted :— 

‘« That this Committee feel it to be due alike to Sir George Stephen 
himself, and the public interests of justice and humanity, to express their 
high sense of his philanthropic and public-spirited conduct, in carrying on, 
upon his own responsibility, the prosecution of Pedro de Zulueta, jun., 
and another, for slave-trading; a course in which the decision of the 
grand jury, and the declared opinion of the judge, have fully sustained 
him, and by which, it may be hoped, a salutary check will be given to 
the notorious implication of British capital and commerce in that nefari- 


ous traffic. 
(Signed) 


Such is the resolution which was unanimously adopted by the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, at 
their meeting on Friday last, and which we publish with great 
pleasure. Its tone will satisfactorily show, that, although the Com- 
mittee neither instituted the prosecution of Zulueta, nor were a 
party to the proceedings, they cordially render to Sir George Ste- 
phen their fullest sympathy and support. 

As it may, perhaps, be thought by some persons, that although 
the Committee were not mixed up with the trial of Zulueta, they 
ought to have been so, and that they are in fault for leaving that 
to an individual which should have been done by them as a society, 
it may be useful to state more minutely than we have hitherto 
dene some of the circumstances attending the origination of the 
proceedings. When the inquiry conducted by the Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1842 had been closed, although many 
appalling facts as connected with the course of British commerce 
had been elicited, no idea of instituting legal proceedings was en- 
tertained, either by the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
or by Sir George Stephen. All parties seemed to have made 
up their minds on this point, until Sir George was, to his surprise, 
semi- officially consulted by persons connected with the Govern- 
ment, on the question whether a case for prosecution existed 
against Zulueta. Having finally expressed his opinion that such 
a case did exist, he waited for the Government to take the neces- 
sary measures; and it was only in consequence of their long and 
inexplicable delay, and with the apprehension that the case, al- 
though so flagrant, would be suffered to pass unnotice:], that he 
tock on himself the responsibility of preferring an indictment before 
the grand jury. It was not until this step had been taken that the 
Committee knew anything of the matter; and, although Sir George 
Stephen then made them acquainted with it, it was with 
no desire that they should take it out of his hands, or inter- 
fere (as we understand) with the management of the cause in any 
way whatever. He desired pecuniary aid, and the Committee were 
willing to grant it; but not seeing their way clear to vote the money 
entrusted to them for proceedings of which they had not the di- 
rection, they preferred rendering assistance by an exercise of 
individual liberality. How effectually and how handsomely this has 
been executed it is not for us at present to say. That the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have fully 
appreciated the importance of Zulueta’s case, and watched its issue 
and bearings with the deepest interest, is well-known to all who 
know anything of the matter, and may readily be believed by all 
who do not. In the anxious and responsible circumstances into 
which Sir George Stephen was accidentally thrown, he has acquitted 
himself nobly ; and none can give him his due meed of praise more 
cordially than the Committee. 

It is now the intention of the Committee to take a further step 
in this important matter, by publishing as a pamphlet the report 
of the trial, which may be expected, we hope, to appear in a week 
or two. 


Jos1au Forster, Chairman.”’ 





THE AMERICAN SLAVE AT CARDIFF. 


Commynications from various parts of the country have sup- 
plied us with ample evidence that the case of the black—supposed 
to be a slave—who effected his escape from an American vessel 
(the Altorf) at Cardiff, and was subsequently retaken by violence, 
has excited a lively sympathy. We may now state that the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
took immediate measures for ascertaining the particulars, with 
a view to the adoption of any means which might appear to be 
of probable utility. The statements which have been received 
will be found in detail below. No doubt, we think, can exist 
that Edward Simpson was a slave; and it seems he had a 
general idea that, once upon English ground, he would be 





free. Had the poor fellow but put himself into the hands of a 
magistrate, or made himself known to any respectable person on 
shore, he would have been safe enough. Instead of this, how- 
ever, he hired himself on board a British vessel, the Zagle. 
And here also. it appears, he might have been safe, if it had not 
been for the treachery of two men, of whose conduct we know not 
how to speak in terms of reprehension sufficiently severe. It is the 
belief (as we learn from a letter which we do not publish) of the 
captain and crew of the Eagle, that the pilot of that ship betrayed 
Simpson to the American captain ; pot it is obvious, from the 
strange conduct of the policeman, that he was employed by the 
Yankees to ascertain the correctness of the information given by 
the pilot. How we repine to say that these men were Knglish- 
men! We blush crimson at the thought that any two inhabitants 
of this land of freedom could be found, who would lend themselves 
to the discovery and forcible abduction of a slave. These men 
should go to dhio, where no doubt they would be hailed by 
southern slaveholders as agents for obstructing the flight of ago- 
nized blacks from Alabama to (‘anada. We think the constable, 
however, is liable to some more immediate discipline. It appears 
that he acted without authority from his superiors, and he has 
thus subjected himself, probably, to official rebuke. We can have 
no feelings of private resentment; but we most strongly desire 
that such misconduct, if actually perpetrated, should receive the 
reward itsorichiy merits ; and we trust that the magistrates will not 
be wanting in their duty to the public in so important a matter. 
As to poor Simpson himself, we fear not much can be done at 
present. Letters were sent to New York by the last steamer, 
which will lead to the adoption of any measures which may be 
found practicable there; and the best advice has been taken as to 
the possibility and expediency of other proceedings at home. 


TESTIMONY OF THE CAPTAIN AND CREW OF THE “‘ EAGLE.” 


“About a month since, as we were lying at the Bute Docks, 
near Cardiff, a black man about twenty-three years of age made 
his appearance on board, begging for employment, and saying that 
he had left an American vessel (the Altorf) in consequence of cruel 
usage. He stated his real name to be Edward Simpson, but he passed 
under the assumed name of John. The captain took him in as steward, 
in which capacity he acted very efficiently, and appeared a quiet willing 
man. A few days afterwards the Altorf came into the Penarth Roads. A 
policeman in the mean time came from Newport, in quest of a black man 
who had stolen a watch, as he alleged. On John being brought to him, 
he denied that John was the man in question. The captain has since 
reason to believe that the policeman had been despatched by the Ameri- 
cans, for the purpose merely of ascertaining the place of John’s conceal- 
ment. About nine days after the black had entered the vessel, a party, 
consisting of the American captain, mate, and the Cardiff pilot, came on 
board, and demanded John as a prisoner. The captain of the Eagle, 
although he was unaware that John was a slave, suspected that he had 
suffered barbarous usage in consequence of the state of his person, the 
indentations of a chain being visible in sundry places. The captain, 
together with the crew, did all in his power to parley with the intruders, 
and so to protect the unfortunate man. They at first denied his being 
on board, but a coal-heaver assured the Americans of his being there. 
The Americans then proceeded to search the vessel, and dragged John on 
deck. Captain Edwards then inquired of the American captain if John 
was a freeman ora slave. He replied, ‘ He is free;’ to which the black 
made no observation. Captain Edwards, if he had known that the man 
was a slave, would have resorted even to force to save him, which he did 
not in the other case feel himself altogether justified in using. The poor 
black, who seemed extremely irresolute, said to the captain of the Alsorf, 
‘If you will promise not to ill-use me again, I will go with you.’ The 
captain replied, ‘ We will be good friends for the future.’ When they 
reached the wharf, Captain Edwards said to the man, ‘If you show any 
fight we will stand by you.’ The man quietly submitted to be led off, 
although he had been encouraged by his friends to manifest some sign of 
opposition with which they might co-operate, they feeling uncertain as to 
the propriety of commencing hostilities themselves. The Bute Docks lie 
about a mile from Cardiff, which circumstance prevented us from calling 
for immediate assistance from the authorities. We all exceedingly re- 
gretted the occurrence. A report was current the next evening that a 
black had swum from a vessel in the Penarth Roads, and so escaped. We 
hoped it might possibly be the man in question. The Altorf sailed for 
New York about a week after the occurrence. 


*‘SamuEL Epwarps, Master. 

*‘Joun Epwarps, Mate. 

‘“‘Tuomas Epwarps, Supercargo. 
‘‘ Waterford, November 28, 1843.” 


Another statement :— 
** Cardiff, November 22, 1843. 
‘The American barque Altorf, for New York, Captain Bogardus, 
about six weeks ago was lying at Newport, taking in rail iron. A black 
mun of the name of John escaped from her, found his way to Cardiff, 
entered on board the Eagle, Captain Edwards, of Waterford, where he 
was kept below for two days and two nights. He told the crew he had 
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been cruelly used by Captain B. and his mate, both on the passage and at 


N pees ee 4500h a ie ee on his» 
perdi Gack severe injurics. ‘Did not hear him:say whether he was a 


slavesor not,’ bat he complained much of ill 1 . The mate and crew 
of the Eagle theughthe was aslave. After John had been‘on board the 
Eagle a short time, a policeman from Newport presented himself, and 
said he was come to search the vessels in the docks for a black man that 
had stolen a watch. John was shown to him, and he'was asked to take 
him into custody ; this the policeman declined, observing he was not the 
man: From this time the American captain appears to have known where 
to. find the poor fellow ; for after he had completed his loading, and left 
the port of Newport, he anchored in the Penarth Roads, landed himself 
with his mate, went direct on board the Eagle, and demanded the man. 
The crew denied him, but, strange to say, suffered the Americans to 
seerch their vessel ; and poor John was found by the mate hid under 
some sails below. When brought on deck, Captain B. demanded of him 
why he had run away. ‘ Because you treated me so cruelly,’ was his 
reply. Captain Edwards inquired of the Americans whether he was a 
slave or a free man. Captain B. answered, ‘ He is free.’ They wanted 
a rope’ to tie their captive. This was refused. They then took him off 
in their boat to the barque. He was seen the following day on board the 
Altorf by John Jenkins, pilot. Jenkins heard Captain B. again question 
John why he bad run away. ‘I thought,’ said he, ‘ after I had landed at 
Newport I should have been a free man,’ 


‘¢ Witnesses to the above facts, 


‘“THomas Moagan, ie mania: te 


“ Joun Wuite, thie Decks 


‘* James FirzGeERALD, 
‘‘Joun JENKINS, Pilot. 
(Signed) ‘‘C. VacHe.t. ' 


‘* Since writing the above I have seen Mr. Stockdale, superintendent of 
our police force. He says the Newport policeman never reported himself 
at the station, and must therefore have acted without authority.—C. V.”’ 





PROPOSED EMIGRATION FROM CHINA TO THE 
WEST INDIES. 


From the General Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commissioners, a to Parliament on the 24th of August 
last, we have made some extracts of an interesting character. With 
none of them, probably, will our readers be more forcibly struck, 
than with the passage which relates to the transportation of Chinese 
labourers into the West Indies. In the number of the Coloniza- 
tion Circular issued on the 30th of October, the details of the plan 
are given, as determined by Her Majesty’s Government; and we 
extract from this important document the following items :— 


‘1. Parties desirous of introducing Chinese emigrants must previously 
apply for permission to the office of the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies 


‘«2. The emigrants are only to be taken from some one of the three 
principal British settlements in the Straits of Malacca. 

‘*3. They are to be conveyed in strict conformity with the terms of 
the Imperial Passengers’ Act, as applicable to colonial voyages. 

“8. The length of the voyage to any of the West India colonies is to 
be assumed at eighteen weeks. 

“12. The amount of bounty is fixed for each colony at 65 dollars for 
every adult, male or female, and half for children between 1 and 14 years 
of age. No bounty will be payable on adults above 40 years of age, nor 
on infants under 1 at the time of embarkation. 

‘13. No ads ances of money can be sanctioned, subject to a repayment 
in the colony; but, considering that emigrants commonly have small debts 
to discharge, or require aid in providing an outfit, there will not be an ob- 
jection to any moderate gratuities which it may be thought proper to give 
them, not exceeding 15 dollars for each adult. 

‘14. If the emigrants be introduced without any contract at all, and 
free to engage themselves to whomsoever they please, the whole amount 
of bounty will at once be claimable. 

“15. If contracts are employed, they must be executed before such 
magistrate as the governor may name for the purpose, and be attested by 
his seal and signature. 

‘* 16. They must not be for any longer time of service in the colony 

. than five years, and must contain a proviso that it shall be competent to 
the labourer, upon making one month’s previous declaration to that effect 
before a stipendiary magistrate, to terminate the contract at the end of 
the first six months in the colony, and of every succeeding period of six 
months. The magistrates will have suitable instructions to apprize em- 

of any such declarations. 

‘17. In these cases bounty will be paid, minus one-fifth for each six 
months the labourer remained. 

‘18. In pursuanee of the 11th regulation, the contracts must also 
contain a stipulation that no claim is to be made out on the emigrant, for 
repayment of any money given to him before his importation. 

“19. The terms of the contracts.will in other respeets be left a matter 


of private agreement between the employer and his labourers; but, if { 
. Yeason shall appear to consider that any fraud is practised on the latter, 


or that they are wilfully deceived as to the distance and circumstances of 
the countries they are going to, or not truly informed of the purport and 
effect of their contracts, the magistrate will withhold ‘his attestation to 
the contracts, and the departure of the people will not be approved.” 


It thus appears—and we see it with unfeigned regret—that the 
entire apparatus for transporting Chinese labourers to the West 
Indies is organized and realy for action. With especial sorrow do 
we see that the present Government have departed from the impor- 
tant principle laid down for the Crown colonies by the Order in 
‘Council of the 7th of September, 1838, that every emigrant should 
land in a British colony from: bends, and: that.no contraet ‘for 
labour should. be: binding-unless entered into upon the: land of the 


colony. Such-has been: the law forsome time:in Guiana-and. Trini 


dad, and such we believe. it now is in\Jamaica:. We-Lad thought that: 








the indispensable importance of this rule had been fully admitted ; 
but it seems that this necessary and only seeure barrier against 
frauds bas beenoverthrown. It is true that the contract now — 
posed, although to be made for five years, and to be binding” 
throughout the whole term on the employer, may be terminated By’ 
the cone at the close of each period of six months, «n complaint 
preferred to a magistrate. It is still, however, a contract made out 
of the colony, binding on the emigrant for six months, and opera- 
ting from the moment of his entrance on the colony; making him 
practically a slave, therefore, at a period when the consciousness 
and experience of freedom would be most valuable to him; and for 
a time quite long enough to be productive of most melancholy mis- 
chiefs. If real justice were intended to the emigrant, we cannot 
see why he might not be allowed a specified number of days after 
his arrival, to determine whether he would be bound by the contract. 
even for six months. The only reason assigned for the renewal: of 
this contract system is, that it may afford security to the immigrant ;_ 
but an eye is evidently had to the benefit of the importer also. Yet 
no ground seems to exist for such an arrangement, as the bounty 
on the importation of an emigrant is greater in proportion to the 
shortness of the period during which, if under contract, he shall 
remain with his employer, and greatest of all when no contract shall 
have been entered into. It is evident that, at the very best, the 
contract system must be injurious to the emigrant; since its inten- 
tion is, avowedly, to reduce the wages of his labour, as compared 
with those of the colony generally, to such an extent as shall repay 
the cost to the importer in the course of two years and a half. is 
is nothing less than an act of direct and manifest injustice to the 
emigrants ; and it renders it the palpable interest of every one of 
them, either to insist on coming without contracts, or to take the 
very first opportunity of dissolving them. 

We may as well, perhaps, incorporate with this article the reply 
of Lord Stanley to the Committee of West India merchants and 
planters who waited on him in the summer, in relation to the sub- 
ject of immigration. We find it in the St. Vincent's Guzette of 
October 14th, in the form of a letter from the island agent :— 


‘¢ St. VINCENT. 
‘* St. James’s Place, Sept. 14, 1843. 


‘‘ GENTLEMEN,—I have the honour to refer to my former despatches 
on the emigration of the Chinese from the British settlements in the East 
Indies to the British colonies in the West Indies. 

‘Since the date of these despatches, the West India Committee has 
been in communication with the Colonial Office, and great attention has 
been paid to promote success, especially by Mr. Barkly and Mr. 
M ‘Gregor, acting under the direction of the West India Committee. The 
result has been a letter from the Under-Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, of thirty-five pages, dated the 4th instant, entering fully into the 
question of immigration. The substance is as follows :— 


‘Lord Stanley does not anticipate a great increase of labourers by 
immigration ; he admits the moral stimulus to labour by their introduc- 
tion, and especially from the industrious habits of the Chinese as rivals 
for employment: he is anxious to remove restrictions as regards them ; 
excuses the urgency of the applications of the West Indians from the 
intensity of the demand for labour, and the pressing necessity of the 
case. 

** AFRICANS. 


‘* Lord Stanley thinks the Committee does not estimate the difficulties 
in which the Government may be involved with foreign powers, jealous 
and suspicious of Great Britain, by the purchase of the freed»m of slaves 
from African chiefs, and introducing them as free labourers into the West 
Indies, and is indisposed to re-open a discussion on this question. 


‘*HILL COOLIES. 


‘‘The Government is desirous of seeing how the experiment in the 
Mauritius works, and, from the objections and difficulties raised in India, 
&c., that this subject should not be urged at present. 


“ CHINESE. 


“Lord Stanley considers the case of the Chinese as free from the 
objections and difficulties applicable to the Africans and Coolies. 

‘The places of embarkation to be limited to the British settlements: 
from political causes ; their intelligence, frugal and industrious habits, 
willingness to work for wages, capability of labouring as sugar cultivators, 
their emigrating from home on voyages of three weeks to Singapore, &c., 
for employment, and their fully understanding their own interest and the 
contracts they enter into, &c., induce Lord Stanley to give his entire 
concurrence in this measure, subject to proper regulations; their not 
being accompanied by women is the only objection alleged by Lord Stanley 
to their introduction, but this objection was overruled in the case of the 
Kroomen. This objection induces Lord Stanley, in the first instance, to 
limit the number; the laws of the colonies must be altered to regulate 
contracts, &c. Chinese to be able to rescind the contract made in the 
British settlements in the East Indies on their arrival in the West ; the 
importer to be indemnified by the colony by repayment of the bounty to 
him. The wages will be less than the current wages in the colony, by the 
difference of the bounty spread over a surface of 24 years. If he stays 
for five years with one employer, to be sent home at the expense of such 
employer ; if he remains for a shorter period, to’ return at his. own cost. 
The planter who employs the Chinese next in succession to the importer 
to pay the proportion of the bounty for the period he employs the Chi- 
nese, 80 that the colony shall be repaid by the employers successively as ~ 
that*period refers to the 24 years; but the Chinese not to be sent home 
by thése employers in succession, because the Chinese must have broken 
the original contract. 

‘“‘ 1st Reg. The amount of bounty to be settled by the Land and Emi- 
gration Commissioners, to be fixed as a maximum, and no. profit to»be 


made by the importers. 
‘2nd. The permission to import and take advantage of the bounty, in 
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the’first instance to be limited to those persons who. make special appli- 
cation to the Secretary of State. 


‘* 3rd. The selection of persons in the British East India possessions | 


before whom contracts are to be made, their validity and proof, the class 
of vessels, and the arrangements for the voyage, to be left to the Emi- 
gration Commissioners under the Passengers’ Act, as far as applicable. 

“4th. Laws and regulations in the colonies :— 

‘* 1. To insure to the labourers the benefit of their contracts with the 
person who brings them, with power to the labourer to rescind 
them. 

‘* 2, To insure to the importer a compensation in the form of a full 
bounty, if the labourer repudiates his contract immediately on 
arrival, or of a proportionate bounty if he does so at any time 
within 2} years after his arrival. 

‘* 5th. Refers to Order in Council, 10th June, 1843, on emigration. 

‘6th. The Governors will be instructed to propose measures to the 
Legislatures. 

_ “Jamaica—as to the state of the laws between master and servant, and 
to modify the law, if necessary, so as to enable the labourer to repudiate 
his contract made abroad on his arrival in Jamaica. 

‘¢ It appears to me that this measure, as well in its principle as in its 
details, is one most likely to benefit the West Indies, and to have earned 
towards Lord Stanley the grateful acknowledgments of these colonies, for 
the anxious and earnest attention which he must have devoted to the con- 
sideration of it for their benefit.’’ 

Lord Stanley patronizes the transportation of Chinese to the 
West Indies, rather than that of Africans, because he thinks 
foreign powers will be less jealous of it as an approximation to the 
slave-trade. He was from the first forewarned of this effect of the 
so-called free emigration from Africa, and it may follow him yet. 
But why will he export Chinese from Malacca to the West Indies, 
rather than Coolies from Calcutta? Is he unwilling to extend to the 
Straits’ settlements the wicked system of kidnapping which has 
again developed itself in India ? : 


INDIA.—_COOLY KIDNAPPING. 


Ir is as we always said it would be. Not all the boasted precau- 
tions of my Lord Stanley have succeeded in preventing the system 
of Cooly kidnapping, the flagrant wickedness of which put an end 
for a time to the transportation of Indian labourers to the Mau- 
ritius. Following these remarks will be found some painful details 
on this matter, which have reached this country by the last 
mail. It is stated that, in September last, Mr. J. H. Miler ob- 
served a human being floating down the Hoogly, said to be a Cooly 
who had just jumped over board from a ship at anchor, in order to 
escape transportation to Mauritius. On being rescued, the poor 
fellow clung to Mr. Miller’s feet, and sought his protection. Upon 
information sent to him, Mr. Paton, the chief magistrate, sent 
officers on board this ship (the name of which is not given, but 
must be known), by whom no less than forty-five persons were 
liberated from a compulsory departure. The depositions of these 
poor creatures have since been taken before the magistrate, and 
some of them are given in the papers. The details are heart- 
rending. These victims of the crimping system were collected 
from almost all parts of India, put under confinement till they 
.could be got on board ship, and then huddled together in almost 
a starving condition, for a period of from two to three months. 
It is thus in evidence that fifty poor creatures have been illegally 
shipped on board one vessel, in defiance of all the checks devised 
by the Government; and, when it is considered by how mere an 
accident the successful issue of this atrocious fraud was prevented, 
it is fair to conclude that this is not a solitary instax.ce of concealed 
embarkation. There may have been many similar ones, and a 
large number of persons may have been the victims of an extended 
system of kidnapping, of which a single act has thus providentially 
transpired. We cannot err in believing that the disclosure of 
these facts will produce a strong sensation in England; and that 
the friends of humanity will renew their demand, that a system 
from which such wickedness and cruelty is demonstrated to be 
inseparable shall be finally terminated. To call such a system by 
the name of free emigration is an impudent abuse of terms; it is 
nothing short of a trade in slaves. And thus are slave-traders of 
every class enabled to draw a miserable argument in defence of their 
odious traffic from the very methods devised and adopted by the 
British Government! ‘‘ England makes use of slaves!” they 
exclaim. And what is to be said to them in reply ? 

It was with no little surprise that we read the following state- 
ment in the Star:—‘* The occasion offers to mention a circumstance 
connected with the management of the emigration that we think de- 
serving of public notice. We allude to tke issue to the duffadars of 
printed documents signed by the emigration agent, addressed to the 
police authorities and others in the interior, and requesting that no in- 
terference or hinderance be offered to the bearers, who are stated to be 
in search of parties desirous of emigrating to the Mauritius.”” To the 
issue of any such printed document, signed by the emigration agent, 
there is the greatest possible objection. It is precisely the same as though 
the crimps had received a public purwannah, or writ, authorizing them 
to proceed through the country, and bring down to Calcutta every man, 
woman, and child they could lay their hand on. To say that such a 
document, and the power which it gives to the holder among an illiterate 
and timid population, is liable to be abused, is to talk idly. It is im- 
. that it should not be turned into an instrument of oppression. 
t is not for the men whom the duffadars may inveigle or seize, and bring 
down to Calcutta, and endeavour clandestinely to ship off, that we are 
in dread. The emigration agent will effectually see that none are de- 
ported against their will. But we tremble for the poor creatures whom 
the duffadar may succeed in seizing and confining in Calcutta, and~ then 
let off on the payment of a heavy douceur. Besides, what necessity is 





there for the emigration agent to interfere at all in the matter of pro- 
curing coolies? The number of coolies already shipped to the Mau- 
ritius from the three presidencies since the Act passed amounts to, if it 
does not exceed, 15,000; and as not more than 3,000 of the 30,000 emi- 
grants formerly sent have returned, that island will soon enjoy the 
benefit of a servile population almost equal in number to the slaves who 
were emancipated by the British Parliament.— Friend of India, Sept. 28. 

There is a case pending before the chief magistrate of attempted illicit 
deportation of labourers to the Mauritius, in which about fifty persons 
were put upon shipboard against their consent, and. ‘were very nearly 
conveyed away from Calcutta. So extensive and active is the agency 
employed by the duffadars to carry out their illegal and nefarious traffic, 
that this very large number of individuals, both men and women, were 
decoyed away from various parts of the country, brought to Calcutta, 
and kept several days under restraint until their shipment. The deposi- 
tions of some of these individuals are given below, and will serve to. afford 
an idea of the mode in which the daring practice is carried out, and the 
extent to which it continues to prevail, notwithstanding all the stringent 
measures already adopted by the authorities :— 

Bhugoowan.—‘‘I am a native of Benares, and came to Calcutta 
working out my passage as dandee of a boat. About a month ago I 
went to see the Fort, when I fell in with a person who offered to procute 
me a situation of Rs. 25 per month to go to the Mauritius, which I was 
told was only four days’ journey from Calcutta. He also told me that 
I would get an advance of Rs. 10, and at the same time instructed me 
to say ‘ yes’ to whatever a gentleman, to whom I was to be taken, might 
ask me. On this representation I went with this person to his house, 
where I was kept under restraint, with seven others, for eight days. 
After that time we were taken to the Bankshall, when a gentleman took 
down our names, and a baboo gave us Rs. 6, a suit of clothes, and some 
brass utensils. We were next put on board, and then I suffered greatly 
in regard to food. I have also been beat by the duffadar and his men. 
I remained on board for above a fortnight, after which we were taken out 
by a gentleman of the police.”’ 

Jan Bebee, apparently a crazy woman, gave a rambling unintelligible 
account of having been taken on board by two duffadars, on the pretence 
of béing sent, as she said, to Allahabad, for the benefit of her health. 

Radhamohun Doss.—‘‘ I am a native of Treporah zillah, and came to 
Calcutta for employment upwards of a month ago. I meta person on 
Chitpore bridge who asked if I could read and write, and said if I could 
he would get me a situation at Rs. 16 or 20 a month, and if | could not 
I might get employment to go to the Mauritius, at a salary of Rs. 10 a 
month. After this, I agreeing, he took me to his house, and kept me con- 
fined there for about a couple of weeks, during which I was very unwell 
with a feverand cough. I was next put on board, and for the several days 
I remained on the ship I was nearly starved, having had to subs'st. on 
bare choorah. I was told that Mauritius was a place a short distance 
from Calcutta, and therefore only consented to go there; but now 
knowing better, I would rather beg about in my native village than go 
there.” 

Ekkatdossee was decoyed away, like the others, and put on board, and 
subjected to the like privations and sufferings. He is a native of Mid- 
napore, and was coming to Calcutta to seek for employment. On his 
way hither, while crossing the river at Ramkissenpore, he met a person 
who made large offers of getting him a very lucrative employment, and 
on this flattering offer he was inveigled away to Calcutta. 

Rambuksh, a nutive of Allahabad, was decoyed away from Midnapore 
in the same manner as the rest. Baluk, a native of Goruckpore, decoyed 
away from Burdwan. Koonjee, brought away from Gyah, in the same 
manner as the rest. Mittoa, a native of Arrah, decoyed in like manner. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the large number of persons 
above stated were collected from almost all parts of the country, both 
far and near, and shipped off illegally, in despite of the checks that have 
been established by the emigration agent. These unfortunate creatures 
were kept huddled together on board of the ship in an almost starving 
condition, for two or three months together, with every likelihood of 
their successful deportation, which was chiefly prevented by the humane 
interposition of a respectable gentleman living in Garden Reach. The 
vessel, with the crimping victims on board, for several days remained 
moored off Garden Reach. Those who had been forcibly shipped became 
clamorous to be set free, but their cries and remonstrancrs were of no 
avail, One evening three of them, desperate with their situation, threw 
themselves overboard. This was observed by tie gentleman ailuded to, 
who was walking at the time on the beach. He immediately got a boat 
to go to the assistance of the men, who were still struggling in the water. 
The boat picked up two of them, but nothing is known as to what be- 
came of the third. These two men were landed on shore, and they related 
the history of their shipment to the gentleman, who apprised the police 
of the circumstance. The deputy superintendent lost no time in deputing 
a European officer to the ship, from which all those who appeared re- 
luctant to proceed to the Mauritius, being forty-five in number, were 
brought away on shore.— Bengal Hurkaru, Oct. 10. 


A letter from Mr. J. H. Miller, published in the Hurkaru, Oct. 11th, 
explains how the abuses came to be discovered. That gentleman, being 
at the Botanical Gardens holiday-keeping last Saturday week, observed 
a human being floating down the river, and made off to save him, after 
first learning that it was a cooly who had jumped overboard from a ship 
anchored close by, to escape from emigration to the Mauritius. The 
man was picked up by a fishing-boat, before Mr. Miller could reach him ; 
but, though greatly exhausted, he crawled into his boat, clung to his 
feet, and besought his protection, which was readily given him. When 
he was claimed by the people of the ship (what was her name?), Mr. 
Miller very properly refused to deliver him up, but on the contrary im- 
mediately despatched a note to Mr. Paton, the chief magistrate, by a 
bearer, informing him of the circumstance. With great promptitude 
that gentleman sent two police constables to the spot, with instructions 
to institute inquiries, and liberate such of the coolies as were unwilling 
‘to proceed with the ship on her voyage. About forty or fifty availed 
| themselves of the opportunity ; and the poor creatures generally were 
| found to be in a wretched condition. One was an insane woman, who, 





‘ board on the pretence that she was to go to Allahabad for her health. 
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Tus crisis of the tenth article has arrived, and we shall pow see 
whether the treaty of Washington will be made an instrument for 
the surrender of slaves. Seven slaves have made their escape 
from Florida, and have arrived in safety at Nassau. They are 
charged, however, not with the pet crime of stealing a watch, but 
with the graver offence of murder, and so claimed under the ex- 
tradition clause. The fullest information of this important and 
critical occurrence which is yet kn»wn to have reached this country, 
is to be found in the letter which we have inserted in another 
column. The moment that intelligence reached the office of the 
Anti-Slavery Committee, it was forwarded to the Earl of Aber- 
deen, as possibly anticipating official accounts from the Bahamas. 
Most anxiously do we hope that the noble foreign secretary will 
redeem the pledges he has so freely given respecting the manner 
in which the tenth article shall be carried out; and most eagerly 
shall we watch for every indication by which this anxiety can be 
allayed. 


By the West India papers we have the account of the opening 
of the Legislative session in Jamaica, and a long speech of the 
Governor on the occasion, on which we cannot at present make 
any comments. The best news that comes to us by this mail 
relates to the growing spirit of agricultural improvement ; and the 
fairest view of matters is that given by our own correspondent. 

Under the head of Colonial Intelligence (Jamaica) we have 
made an extract from an American journal, a correspondent of 
which imputes the employment both of fraud and force to the par- 
ties engaged in the so- saad free emigration system. We give here 
the remarks of the editor on this matter. He says— 

“« We strongly suspect some error in the account of the introduction by 
JSorce of coloured persons from Africa. If such wrong is committed, it 
is most clearly in violation of law; and we more cheerfully give the 
statement, in order to call the attention of Englishmen and the English 
Government to the alleged outrage; that if any abuses have attended, or 
are likely to attend her policy of encouraging African emigration to 
Jamaica, she may detect and punish them, and guard against their recur- 
rence. The scheme is very liable to wrong, and will require, if prose- 
cuted, all her vigilance.” 

In common with our contemporary, we ‘‘ suspect some error” 
in the statement of his correspondent. As the charge, however, 
is a very serious one, and in the existence of abuses is certainly 
possible, we earnestly request him to procure from the ‘* worthy 
young American’ who writes to him, such a statement of facts 
as may lay a basis for inquiry. If he will cause to be forwarded 
to the editor of this paper, confidentially if necessary, the names 
of parties from whom evidence can be procured, we guarantee a 
full examination of the case. 








Tae American blood-hounds give tongue on the subject of 
Texas. The southern slave-mongers scent the game, and are in 
full cry on the track of the unfortunate. The extracts which we 
have given from the American and Texan papers (and we might 
have given more if space had permitted) evince that the storm is 
rising, amidst which the fate of Texas is to be decided. Fidelity 
and success be to the friends of justice and of freedom ! 

Not only have the words of Lord Brougham and Lord Aberdeen 
excited great interest in Texas, but a sensation has been created by 
the proceedings of the late Anti-Slavery Convention also. It will 
be in the recollection of our readers that Mr. Andrews, then re- 
cently from Texas, gave to the Convention some encouraging ac- 
counts of a nascent anti-slavery feeling there. A Galveston journal 
thus notices his communications :— 

‘ From the repeated and glaring misreprescntations he made while there 
of the sentiments of influential men in the country on the subject, it is 
probable that he has induced many persons in England to believe that 
there is a large party here who would be willing to favour the measure, 
on condition that an acknowledgment of our independence is secured 
from Mexico. Such an impression is wholly unwarranted by facts; and, 
if the idea of abolition could be entertained in any shape, as a means of 
giving quiet and stability to the country, and it should become necessary 
to adopt the step to satisfy the prejudices or meet the views of any 
other people, nineteen-twenticths of our population would never think of 
looking beyond the United States for a party with which to treat on the 
subject.”’ : 

Advices received this morning tring rumours of an angry division 
in the cabinet of Washington on this subject, and of a probable 
change in the whole policy of the Guvernment in relation to it. 


Mavrirtivs at length is satisfied! Twenty thousand Coolies 
from India, imported under Lord Stanley’s measure, have caused 
such a glut of labour that the Governor is about to withdraw the 
bounty on further importaiion at the end of the year! And now 
the hungry colonies of the West are clamouring to be, like favoured 





fed with flesh to the full! ‘Tous there isa trie 
lancholy in this madness. What a grave must this pampered island 
of Mauritius have been to the crowds of human bitte who, at 
different times, have been transported to its soil! What an incon- 
ceivable amount of immorality and vice must result from the 
addition to its small population of twenty thousand persons, almost 
exclusively men! It appears from the Report of the Colonial 
Land and Emigration Commissioners, that the proportion of the 
sexes in this case is one woman to ten men, or 10 per cent. Even 
the Governor of the Mauritius has taken alarm at this, and pro- 
posed an extra bounty for the import of women, to the extent of 
25 per cent. This is more than double the actual proportion, and 
still only one-fourth of the ordination of Divine Providence. The 
ordinary increase of human-kind cannot take place under such 
circumstances ; and Mauritius must still be a vast charnel-house, 
accumulating nothing but the melancholy remains of the dead, 
while its 1 Ben keepers continue to cry, Give! Give! Whata 
Moloch is this love for gain! What systematic atrocities can be 
sweetened by—sugar ! 


We have extracted from the Morning Chronicle an interesting 
account of a late discussion on the abolition of slavery in the Portu- 
guese possessions in India; but we regret to see that the debate 
issued in nothing better than the postponement of the subject sine 
die, on the pretext that the Government want information ! 





THE ANTI-SLAVERY DEBATE IN PORTUGAL. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


THE discussion which has just taken place, notwithstanding the adverse de- 
cision ot the chamber, has afforded some cheering indications. It is truly 
gratifying to find the Count de Lavradio speaking of the abolition of 
slavery as ‘‘ an act of justice, which ought to have been performed long 
since,’’ and characterizing in strong language the monstrous inconsistency 
of advocating slave-holding in a Christian and a free country. It is 
gratifying to learn that the Count das Antas, the Governor of the posses- 
sions in India to which the proposed measure has reference, stated, 
‘* from experience of the matter in question, that nothing could be more 
easy, notwithstanding the importance of the subject,’’ and that with 
these sentiments he recommended the measure. I find also that the 
Viscount de S4 supported the motion which had been made, and called 
for ‘*the appointment of the earliest possible day for the discussion of 
the meagure.”’ 

Notwithstanding the weight justly due to the representations of these 
noblemen, and the justice of the cause they advocated, there were, 
however, as there have always been in the contest against that form of 
avarice and wickedness denominated slavery, some who had the hardihood 
to defend its continuance, at least for a while longer. Among these 
Senhor Frigueras was conspicuous, who appears to have said “it was 
very easy to speak of the justice of the project, considering it merely 
according to the ideas of philanthropy, but the injustice likely to be 
done to persons holding slaves was to be examined into, the possession of 
which slaves had been authorised by law. Such ideas required modifica- 
tion, and, until he knew what measures were to be adopted by govern- 
ment in the way of indemnity, he could not vote in favour of the motion 
with ease to his conscience.”’ 

The minister of marine also opposed the motion, but in the conclusion 
of his speech, as given in the Cironicle, made the following just observa- 
tion :—‘‘ That it was necessary to abolish slavery in all the monarchy, 
otherwise the traffic in slaves would never end, and, in fine, that the 
government should enforce each governor to give his concurrence.” 


Although this remark appears to contain a conclusive argument in 
favour both of the immediate and entire abolition of slavery, a motion of 
Senhor Frigueras for the postponement of the subject was subsequently 
put and carried. 

In the discussion, besides the speakers to wiom I have already 
referred, it will be seen that the Count de Villa Reale maintained the 
monstrous proposition, that the traffic in slaves was a crime only where 
it was abolished by law. I read with pain the remarks stated to have 
been made by the minister of finance, the Baron de Tojal. This noble- 
man appears to think that the long delay of England in the performance 
of an act of justice, may be an excuse for Portugal in postponing the day 
of freedom to her slaves. He also observed, that ‘‘it was not known 
whether the English government had repented or not of the step it had 
taken.’’ I hope the British government will satisfy the Portuguese 
minister on this point, through our minister at Lisbon, and state that 
they do not repent of an act which conferred upon more than seven hun- 
dred thousand subjects of the British crown their rightful freedom. It 
may, however, be presumed that the government do not repent of the 
great measure of the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, and some 
other British colonies, because they have very recently taken steps 
which are incompatible with the longer continuance of this great evil in 
our eastern possessions. A further plea for delay urged by Baron Tojal, 
was ‘‘ that neither in France, nor in Holland, nor in Spain, had they, up 
to this time, promulgated the doctrine of this project ; and for them (the 
Portuguese), who held possessions so vast in Africa, it was not fit to pro- 
ceed in such a business without a great deal of circumspection.”’ 

Friends ot the slave in France, in Holland, and in Spain! Let not the 
continuance of slavery in your colonies be longer alleged as an excuse for 
the permission of this crime in the dominions of Portugal. 

It will be seen from the report on which I have commented, that the 
Viscount de SA, at a later sitting of the Portuguese chamber, moved for 
information on certain points relative to the Portuguese slave-trade, which 
was only partially complied with. The following statement of the Vis- 
count, in reply to the Count das Antas, is of painful interest :— 


‘Viscount de S4 replied, that ‘in the African colonies there was a 
great slave traffic of which the Government had certain knowledge, and 
that his inquiry applied to the knowledge of the contraband traffic in 
slaves which was carried on in them, and which was undiminished, to 
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I shall conclude this notice of the interesting and important discussions 
which have recently taken place in the P Chamber of Peers, by 
expressing an earnest hope that the friends of the slave in Portugal, some 
of whom, it will be seen, are highly influential, will at once adopt such 
measures as are likely to promote the success of the project.when again 
brought forward at an early period in the same assembly. 





EMIGRATION. 


(From the General Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commissioners.) 


From Inp1a To MAovrRiIrTivs. 


Under the Order in Council of the 15th January, 1842, the emigration 
has been renewed of Hill Coolies from India to the Mauritius; the 
measure opening it was finally proclaimed in India on the 23rd of Decem- 
ber, 1842. The number of people who arrived in the Mauritius under 
this renewed permission, between the 23rd of January and the 31st of 
March, 1843, appears to have been 2,516. 

By the returns, the total number arrived in the period of a little more 
than two months above mentioned appear to have been as follows :— 


From India—Males...........200-- 2,241 
™ DOMMIES oc ce kwtcueisae.. oan 
CONS Sis Sb ac cece ae 33 





1,265 
From China—Men .. ... 02.202 cc cees 140 


2,656 





The deaths, either on the voyage, which from Incia is estimated at 
seven to eight weeks, or in hospital afterwards, were 18, or somewhere 
about two-thirds per cent. 

We observe that, the proportion of women hitherto introduced with 
the Coolies having been about ten for every hundred males, the Mauri- 
tius government has desired an increase of bounty, which will act as a 
premium on the introduction of all additional women between that pro- 
portion and twenty-five for every hundred adult males. We have sug- 
gested a modification of the scheme which, without exposing the colony 
to a greater total demand on the whole, would act as an encouragement 
to the importation of a larger number of females in proportion than the 
other measure. 

What should be done for the purpose of securing a due admixture of 
women must always, we apprehend, be one of the most difficuit questions 
connected with an emigration of the present kind. The grounds for de- 
siring to secure this object are evident, and need not be repeated; but, 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied that some of the reasons for remov- 
ing the women and chiidren of emigrants apply much less cogently to 
people who avowedly are going away for a very limited number of years, 
with the full intention of returning to their home ; and that there can be 
no fair analogy between their case and that of European settlers, who pro- 
ceed to a distant colony for the purpose of finally establishing themselves 
and their descendants in it, as their adopted country. And we have also 
been much struck with some evidence proceeding from high autho- 
rity in India, to the effect that it is consonant with the habits of the peo- 
ple to leave their wives and families at home for long periods of time, 
while they proceed in quest of employment; and that, if compulsory 
measures were adopted on the present subject, the consequence would 
probably be to torce the exportation of worthless women from the ports 
of departure or their neighbourhood, instead of the legitimate and perma- 
nent connexions of the labourers who emigrate. 

On the whole, the subject appears one on which it must be necessary to 
rely to a very great extent on the judgment and knowledge of the local 
authorities. We have thought it enough, therefore, for the present, to 
advise that, in conformity with what we understand to be the opinion of 
the Bengal Government, the emigration of the wives and children of the 
men who go should be encouraged as far as possible, without any 
compulsory regulation on the subject, but that the working of the 
system should be carefully watched; and that this should be done, 
not merely as regards the number and description of the women whom it 
induces to go from India, and as to any other effects that may need 
attention in that country, but also as to the results in the Mauritius, to 
which colony we understand that your Lordship has sent instructions 
accordingly, requesting the Governor to keep this part of the subject in 
view, and to report any circumstances that may require notice, or call for 
the intervention of the Government. 


From AFRICA TO THE WEST INDIES. 


In pursuance of the arrangements described in the Paper laid before 
Parliament at the beginning of this Session, the Government has taken 
measures for conducting a limited emigration from Sierra Leone to the 
West Indies. We do not suppose that this course could be carried to 
such an extent as to be in itself of great importance to the colonies, but 
weapprehend that it is to be viewed as an experiment, designed both to 
establish confidence in Africa, and also to put in operation satisfactory 
methods of collecting and conveying the emigrants ; and that, if the re- 
sult were successful, the practice might be afterwards enlarged to such a 
degree as might be desirable, without the intervention of the Government. 

Before entering into the details of this experiment, we may observe that 
a very liberal provision has been made in the West Indies for the 
encouragment of immigration. In Jamaica, an Act was passed, on the 
31st of December 1842, which placed 30,000/. at the disposal of the 
Governor for this purpose. The Act was passed before your Lordship’s 
circular despatch, accompanied by the model Ordinance which we had 
the honour to suggest for consideration on this subject, had arrived ; but 
its provisions answer substantially the same ends. In British Guiana 
an Ordinance was passed on the 15th of May 1843, founded on the 
above-mentioned model; and 100,060 dollars have been remitted from 
this colony to trustees in England, to meet any charges on account of immi- 
gration. In Trinidad, 40,000/, hes been placed at the Governor’s dis- 
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posal for the same object; afd! Wéth' it St. Vincent and Tobago the 
legislatures have shown their <isposition to ‘provide for tlie promotion of 
immigration. ese eR Be ied 3 
The Returns from Sierra Leone show, that.during the year ending 31st 
December 1842, 1,079 Africans emigrated ta othe West Indies. The 
following are the numbers who proceeded to each colony:— 
British Guiana (Demerara) ........ 020+ +0008 189 
Jamaica.. S26 ES OST OHH SOSH COSC OWT Oe 347 
WO cs c-e haces sc ckdenighenisnke sans ee 
Jamaica and Trinidad (not distinguished) ....., 163 


ee 


1,079 





From St. HeLtena to THe West INpDIEs. 


In the Emigration Papers printed for Parliament in June 1842, were 
contained some particulars of the measures taken by private parties, 
under the sanction and with the general control of the Government, for 
the removal of certain bodies of liberated Africans from this island to the 
West Indies. Four ships sailed for that purpose in the spring of 1842. 

At the date of the latest Returns we have seen up to this time, there 
were 483 liberated Africans at St. Helena. The Salsette. of 422 tons, 
is about to sail under the sanction of Government, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to procure a party of them as emigrants to Jamaica. 


From CHINA TO THE West INDIES. 


Another resource to which the West Indian Committee have directed 
attention consists of the Chinese emigrants who are understood to fre- 
quent the Straits of Malacca in search of employment. It is proposed 
that none should be taken except from the British settlements in the 
Straits, and that any agreements formed with them should be witnessed 
by the proper magisterial authorities there. The details are still under 
discussion at your Lordship’s office, with the gentlemen who have 
interested themselves in the scheme. If the labourers could have been 
landed free to engage with whom they pleased, and a public bounty have 
been at once paid upon them, this probably would have been deemed the 
simplest and best course of all; but ‘: is expected that the Chinese, who 
are described as very cautious and fully alive to the protection of their 
own interests, would probably refuse going to such distant countries 
without the security of some certain engagement. Under these eircum- 
stances, it is contemplated that the importers may enter into contracts 
which shall be binding as against themselves, but of which the labourers 
shall be at liberty at short successive periods to declare their relinquish- 
ment, the importer being in that case compensated by the public, under a 
scale varying according to the length of time during which he has had 
the benefit of the labourer’s services. The inconvenience of such an 
arrangement would appear to be, that the employer must, for his own 
reimbursement in case the people remain with him, name a lower rate of 
wages than probably could be paid by his neighbours. But, on the other 
hand, the labourer will thus have had a certain minimum, as it were, 
assured to him beforehand, and if, on becoming acquainted with the 
colony, he should wish to relinquish it and make an entirely fresh con- 
tract, it will still be equally open to his original employer as to any other 
person, to deal with him on a new basis. 

We made some inquiries, as was wished, of gentlemen acquainted with 
China, and the result would seem to show that there is no reason to doubt 
the number or the competency of the Chinese labourers who might be 
met with in the Straits of Malacca. We understand that upwards of 
6,000 emigrants arrived in junks at Singapore, both this year and last 
year ; the provinces from which they chiefly come are said to be those in 
which the largest quantity of sugar is produced in China. The sugar 
cultivation also of Java appears to be carried on by people of this nation ; 
and whether or not the individuals selected might have a previous know- 
ledge of the subject, they are said to be altogether so dexterous and £0 
ready to turn from one employment to another, that there can be no 
doubt of their acquiring the necessary skill. The Chinese seem to be by 
far the most industrious and most hardy of oriental labourers; on the 
other hand, they are said to be very sensible of their own value, keen for 
their interests, and a people from whom no work can be got if they 
think themselves ill-treated,—qualities which, we are confident, will not 
be objected to in the West Indies, if accompanied by the merits of which 
they are the natural adjuncts. The prudence of as far as possible giving 
them the stimulus of direct and immediate advantage is much dwelt 
upon, and we are informed that it has been found expedient always 
to endeavour to employ them at job-work, rather than for fixed wages. 

. Something must depend on the means for making good selections at 
Singapore, and much, probably, upon the nature of the original agree- 
ments entered into with the emigrants. It can also only be determined 
by experience how far they may become discontented with places so 
remote from all other people of their own race, or whether difficulties 
may arise in using them in conjunction with labourers of African origin. 
But seeing the numerous motives for wishing to satisfy in every proper 
way the demand for labour in the West Indies, and considering that the 
more intelligent the class of people introduced, as well as the better able 
to protect their own interests, the more beneficial it must be to all con- 
cerned, it seems very desirable that the present experiment should- be 
tried, and that it should be practically ascertained whether China may 
be added to the fields from which to attempt to furnish means for the 
successful cultivation of sugar by free labour. 


Colonial Entelligenre. 


Jamatca.—Extract from a letter to Mr. Scoble, dated October 
23, 1843 :— 

‘‘T find by the papers that Neil Malcolm, Esq.,is scheming to bring 
Chinese labourers to this country. The cry, as usual, is a want of la- 
bourers. In some parts there is a lack—in most places there are numbers 
sufficient. 1 am now building, and have had at least twenty applications 
for employment more than needful. I have abundant proof and many 
witnesses to the fact that the labourers are not only willing to work, but 
actually travel five, six, and even nine miles to get work. Just now 
there is not work enough to be done; and this, I think, is owing to an 
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estates. I will not impute moti and 
from the tone of the public journals, I am convinced that they. are en- 
deavouring to throw as many hands as possible out of employment, and 
then take the opportunity of reducing the wages. The common price of 
day or task work is.now one shilling and threepence sterling; but, 
owing to the combination of the planters just referred to, many in the 
parish of St. James and elsewhere are getting only one shilling. The 
planters say they cannot afford more, and continue the demand for more 
jabourers. The public should be very careful how they believe these 
gentlemen. The abolition of the slave-trade was going to ruin them; 
the apprenticeship was the valley of the shadow of death, and emancipation 
was the grave of all their hopes; but still they are alive. The fact is, 
though they always talk of concession, they never will give an inch of 
ground until compelled. I have now a letter of one of the most respect- 
able attornies before me, which tells me that a certain. estate made no 
profit for two years, owing to the loss of stock occasioned by the careless- 
ness of the pen-keeper. The overseer of this very estate has told me 
repeatedly that it always pays well, and he once named 700/. sterling 
asthe net profit. The stock died for want of proper feeding—hard work 
—bad penning—and a complaint (‘farcey’) very prevalent among them. 
What are we to think of such statements? As to the Chinese labourers, 
every one knows that they are fond of money, and will not suffer bad 
treatment. The latter they are sure to receive, itis doubtful about the former. 
When they find others working for more, they will not work for less. 
Mr. N. Malcolm does not require more labourers. On his estates, Alex- 
andria and the Retrieves, are persons working who come from distances 
varying from five to ten miles. There are settlements near Alexandria, 
where the people of that place fled for refuge from the abominable treat- 
ment they have received ever since 1838; but, although they cultivate 
their own sugar, and have several mills among them, they work constautly 
onthe estate. I have seen them at their own homes—at their mills—at 
the estate—at the church; and better people I wish not to see. They have 
given 25 trees for shingling our chapel, and are ever ready to every good 
word and work. Mr. Malcolm brought emigrants there from Sierra Leone ; 
but they are gone, for they liked their own country best. This is the case 
with ali who come from that place. ae 

‘It is pleasing to see that the prejudices of many are leaving them, and 
‘that there is a new generation springing into activity, determined to act 
upon modern, and not old systems. We want residents, leases, capital : 
no reduction of wages, no emigration; but fair dealing, and agricul- 
tural improvements.”’ 


Tse Immicrants.—The African Repository (the organ of the 

United States Colonization Society) gives the following as from ‘‘ a wor- 
thy and intelligent young American.’’ It is part of a letter dated Richmond 
Hill, Port Morant, Jamaica, May Ist, 1843 :—‘‘ There is an experiment 
making here now that is not generally known, or at least I had not read 
or heard of it until my arrival. The planters of this island, for the pur- 
pose of compelling the black population to work for such compensation 
as will enable them to make desirable profits on sugar, have formed 
themselves into a company, with the countenance of the British govern- 
ment, for the purpose of bringing African emigrants here to compete 
with the natives ; and so anxious and determined are they for the accom- 
plisbment of their object, that they have vessels fitted out after the fashion 
of slave ships; and not being able to get voluntary emigrants in numbers 
sufficient, the captain and crew are authorized, and do steal them on the 
coast, and in violation of their wishes bring them here, bound and stowed 
away, to prevent damage. And this is known and conversed about here, 
with as much certainty as we speak in Ohio of the existence of a society, 
many of the members of which assist blacks in their flight from their mas- 
- ters in the. neighbouring States. Indeed, I know some of these emigrants 
who have so learned the English language as to be able to tell their tales 
with tears in their eyes. The difference between these and the voluntary 
emigrants is, that the former are young men and women, and the latter 
compose families and kindred connexions. It was a matter that did not 
rightly accord with my idea of hamanity ; and to be countenanced by a 
government that makes so many professions on the subject of oppression, 
&c.: and supposing that it was not generally known, it occurred to me 
that it might be news, of which I have but iittle to communicate of any 
interest, and I have accordingly detailed it to you.’’ 

Immicration.— The transport Glen Huntly arrived at Old 
Harbour on Saturday last, in thirty-eight days from Sierra Leone, with 
146 immigrants ; of which number 39 are men, 22 women, 82 boys, and 
3 children. Seventeen of the delegates have also returned.—Falmouth 
Post. ; 

Baitisu Sussects 1x Sravery.—A meeting is to take place at 
‘Halfway Tree, in St. Andrew’s, to consider the condition of British sub- 
jects sold into slavery in Cuba previous to the abolition of slavery in the 
colonies. — St. George’s Gazette. 

Aericutture.—Our friends in the mother country will be glad. 
to learn that the almost all-engrossing topic at the present moment is 
agricultural improvement. Turn where you will, converse with whom 
you may, the subject is how and in what manner the cost of producing 
the staples may be reduced, and the necessity for manual labour lessened. 
It is really quite refreshing to observe the interest taken by all classes of 

s in the proposed improvements, and the zeal and energy manifested 
5 those immediately interested in estates. The want of labour, we are 
inclined to think, will shortly be admitted to have been a blessing to the 
country, it having forced persons of all classes to look about, and ascer- 
tain how they could manage with the least possible quantity of it. The 
energy manifested hy the planters generally may be inferred from the 
number and efficiency of the Agricultural Societies which bave of late. 
sprang up in the various parts of the island, and which infuse emulation 
among all within the range of their influence. Another important sign 
of the times, and one of great interest, is the attention now paid to soils , 
and manuring. Agricultural chemistry is being studied, with a view to 
the improvement of the system hitherto pursued, and the importance of 
cultivating little and well is admitted by almost all. How changed are | 
the civeumstances of the country in this respect, and how cheering the | 
prospect for the future !—Morning Journal. i 
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to-day with sixteen immigrants only. This will not do!— Guiane 
Herald, Actober 25. 

Tue Farmine System has been successful at Schoon Ord and 
Greenwich Park estate. ‘‘ From the publication of these accounts,’ says 
the Guiana Gazette, ‘‘ we may date, possibly, the commencement of an 
entirely new mode of plantation management, based upon the substitution, 
to a great extent, of farming tenants instead of gangs of labourers. The 
advantage, we are of opinion, will be mutual. The proprietor will be re- 
lieved of the ruinous outlay of money now required from him monthly 
for the payment of labour: while, not only will the former labourer be 
raised a grade in society by becoming elevated into the farmer, or landed 
lessee, but he will also bea considerable pecuniary gainer by the 
exchange.” ~ 





Dominica.—Tue Crop has fallen considerably short. The 
Dominican, as usual, throws the whole blame on the labourers, but ad- 
mits that ‘‘ the long spell of dry weather must have retarded the growth of 
the canes to a considerable degree.”’ 

St. Lucra—The Crop.—The prospects for the coming Sugar 
Crop continue cheering. The Plantations generally are in beautiful order, 
showing manifest improvement in the system of culture, and much new 
land has been planted, on which the growing canes are looking very lux- 
uriant. The Coffee Crop is a fair one. On the whole our Cofonial 
prospects are much better than they were a year ago.—Independent Press, 





Mavritius.—Indian emigration was going forward satisfactorily. 
Up to the 18th September the number arrived was 17,156, of whom 3,000 
are women and children, reducing the effective force, deducting 3,000 
more who have. returned to India since the emigration commenced, to 
about 13,000, which will probably be increased by 5,000 before this time. 
The bounty of 7/. per man, hitherto paid, will be discontinued on the Ist 
of January next, by which time it is thought that the colony will be well 
supplied with labourers.—Morning Chronicle. 





Foreign Entelligence. 


Unitep Stratres.—Escare or Seven Staves rrom Fiorina. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. Joshua Leavitt, dated Boston, No- 
vember 15, 1843 :— . 
“** The object of this letter is to call your atténtion to a new aspect of 
this business (the extradition clause) one occasioned by the case of seven 
ranaway slaves recently arrived at Nassau. It seems they ‘stole’ (as 
the slave-holders call it,) or seized, a small sloop, and put to sea from 
some port of Florida; and, after hovering along the coast, or tossing 
upon the ocean, for two or three months, were fallen in with by a British 
wrecker, and carried into Nassau. The St. Augustine papers declare 
that they are chargeable with murder, as well as theft, and that they will 
be demanded by our Government, and certainly delivered up, unless the 
treaty is a mockery. I hope that the Governor of the Bahamas is 
duly notified of the terms of the Act of Parliament, and 
also properly instructed in the details of the responsibility 
thrown upon him ; so that he will not only deiay acting in the case until 
the demand is made through the Government of the United States, but 
will deem it a case of sufficiently grave importance to be referred to his’ 
own Government for direction. There ought to be the most satisfactory 
proof in relation to the charge of murder—the charge of stealizg, of 
course, will be of no account, as it does not come within the terms of the 
treaty. The alleged murder rests, I believe, on a mere vague rumour that 
they landed on a wild part of the coast for supplies, where there was a 
German family, killed the man, and put to sea. The question of the 
identity of the persons, and the question whether the killing, if done at 
all, was not in self-defence to avoid recapture, naturally suggest them- 
selves.”’ 

Feee Persons oF Conour 1n Loutstana.—Criminat Court. 
—The avenues of the Criminal Court were yesterday thronged with free 
people of colour, who assembled there to ascertain the judgment of the 
court in a case deeply affecting their interests. By the laws of this state, 
all free persons of colour who have made it their residence, commencing 
at any period between the years 1825 and 1838, are only permitted to 
remain here by special license from the authorities. Those of them who 
have received such license, and have gone to reside in any free state, are 
by the law iegarded as residents of such state, and expelled from this. 
Two free persons of colour, who had so left the state and recently re- 
turned, were arrested by virtue of a warrant from Recorder Baldwin, for 
having entered the state in contravention of law; he so construing the 
statute, that when they once passed out of the state they forfeited their 
special privileges. 

On motion of the counsel for prisoners, they were brought before 
Judge Canonge on a writ of habeas corpus. 

The prisoner’s counsel claimed the release of their clients, alleging 
that Recorder Baldwin’s construction of the law was erroneous and ingor- 
rect, for they contended that less than an absence of two years did not 
deprive their clients of the privileges which had been granted to them as 
residents of the state. Judge Canonge decided that the position assumed 
by the prisoners’ counsel was the legal and correct one, and so he ordered 
the discharge of the prisoners. 

The importance of this decision to free* persons of colour is, that it 
forms a precedent for the numbers of them circumstanced as the prison- 
ers were, who may have occasion temporarily to leave the state.—Jbid. 

Tue Punisument For Preacuinc.—The Attakapas Gazette 
reports that a number of negro slaves found closeted together and preach- 
ing in some back kitchen of the town, were arrested a few nights since, 
confined in jail, and punished the next morning, for beinz found out, of 
their quarters at an undue hour ! 

Errects of Suavery sn Marytanp.—The. gallant. and chival- 
rous little State of Maryland, with all her resources, i noble Chesapeake 
Bay, mild climate, unrivalled locality, equidistant from the extreme north, 
sonth, and west, with facilities of access to each, with a high-tened, lotty- 
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spirited — this little state -is now pressed almost to death by a 
debt of some fifteen millions of dollars. payment of the interest of 
the state debt, for some years past, has tasked the energies of her people to 
the utmost. Whet can the matter be? Let the slave-cursed, poverty- 
stricken, woe-begone farms and plantations in this state, the thousands o 

acres of worn-out land, abandoned for the last half century to snipes, kill- 
deers, and grasshoppers, answer this question.—Emancipator. 

Texas.—Extract of a letter from the Rev. Joshua Leavitt, 
dated Boston, October 16, 1843 :— 

‘* The question of Texas is assuming its most portentous aspect. Lord 
Aberdeen’s answer to Lord Brougham has, as I anticipated, worked up 
the slaveholders to an agony, which has been, if possible, aggravated still 
more by a report now rife in our papers, that General Houston, the 
President of Texas, is actually negotiating to make it a British colony, 
on condition that he shall be Governor-general for life. Our ‘ accidental’ 
President, who has a natural itching for notoriety, inflamed by his un- 
looked. for elevation to power, and the indignity to which he is constantly 
subjected, has, it is believed, seized upon this as a dernier resort to force 
somebody to be his friends. Mr. Wise, who is believed to have ‘a magical 
influence over Mr. Tyler, has given forth the word, that it should be 
deemed by our Government good cause of war if Great Britain in any 
way interferes with slavery on this continent. A letter from Maine, in 
the Mercury, Charleston, South Carolina, gives intimations of another 
branch of the plot, which is to couple the question of the annexation of 
Texas with that of the possession of the Oregon country, and in that 
way secure sufficient strength to carry it through our Congress. I do 
trust and hope that all these machinations of the wicked will be defeated, 
but undoubtedly the utmost energy and vigilance will be required on the 
part of the friends of liberty. There remains no doubt that the annex- 
ation will be brought forward most prominently in the forthcoming 
message of the President to Congress, on the first Monday of next month. 
An existing rumour that the cabinet was divided on the subject has been 
contradicted by authority. It will be presented, and pressed home by a 
strong appeal to the anti-British passion, and urged as necessary to the 
national honour, and to check the alleged designs of Great Britain against 
our republic.”’ 

(From the Richmond Whig. 

We lay down this proposition, in the utmost confidence that 
it is conforming to human nature, and that the event will verify it :— 
If slavery is perpetuated in Texas, the north will dissolve the union before 
it will consent to the annexation. If slavery is abolished there, then the 
south will dissolve the union rather than submit to such an overwhelming 
acquisition of strength to the non-slave-holding interest in the federal 
government. 

The horns of the dilemma are equally fatal. There is only one way fo 
escape this most menacing danger, and that is to leave Texas to herself ; 
and if we could have any influence with our countrymen, it should be 
devoted to beseech them to dismiss, now and for ever, the thought of in- 
corporating her with this union. For ourselves, we regard the annexation 
of Texas as so fraught with disaster to this country, that we had rather 
the American peopie had to encounter, in hostile conflict, Bonaparte and 
the army of Italy. The last would be but a temporary and vanquishable 
evil; the first would be one whose unhappy effects no sagacity could fore- 
see, no wisdom guard aguinst, and no valour repel. It would literally be 
embarking on a vast ocean of experiment, without a rudder to steer by, 
or a compass to ascertain our position. 


(From the New Orleans Republican.) 

We are no alarmists—for the ultimate preponderance of our republic 
throughout the great valley of the Mississippi we bave no fears. But 
this we do say, that English influence over Texas must be opposed and 
defeated, otherwise the social institutions of Louisiana and the neighbour- 
ing states will undergo a revolution or great change. 

But perhaps some one will here ask, how can the United States inter- 
fere? How may their government hinder Texas from throwing itself into 
the arms of England, and becoming, in fact, a British colony? We shall 
attempt to answer these questions. 

First and foremost, we would have Texas, as far as the Nueces river, 
occupied by United States troops. At the same time the people of Texas 
should be assured of a full title to all the lands they now hold, with the 
promise of speedy admission into the Union on an equal footing with 
the other states. Besides, the Mexican government should be offered 
10,000,000 dollars, to induce it to fix the boundary line between the two 
countries at the river Nueces. 

(From the same.) 

There can be no doubt that nineteen-twentieths of the population of 
Texas are in favour of its incorporation with our Union. The origin of 
its people would furnish a sufficient guaranty of this, was not conjecture 
put at rest by recollecting that a proposition to this effect has already 
been made by them. They are chiefly natives of the south and south- 
west, and we can therefore reckon with perfect confidence upon their 
sympathy in, and support of, the social institutions of these sections of 
the Union. The objections which might have arisen from a difference of 
habits, manners, religion, and pursuits, have no existence in the present 
case. On the contrary, everything conspires to recommend the step, 
leaving out of consideration the vital reasons which have suddenly made 
it a question upon the favourable decision of which depends, in a great 
degree, the best interests of the southern states. 

What we allude to here is the imposing position which Great Britain 
has recently assumed in the affairs of the Mexican states and of Texas, 
and the success of that subtle, aggrandising policy, to the long-continued 
practice of which she is more indebted for her power and possessions than 
to her arms. Already is Texas labouring uvder this malign influence. 
Discord is already sown among her cifizens upon the subject of slavery, 
and when the poison shall have sufficiently worked to leave her the pas- 
sive victim of England’s will, she will be forced to aceept an indepen- 
dence of Mexico by an abolition of slavery, and ultimately become her- 
self the slave of the English lion, when, unaided, she might have defied 
the Mexican wolf. The hostility of England to the institutions of the 
south has been testified by words. and. deeds too frequently to be now 
questioned for a moment. This last effort to‘crush’a rival interest-under ° 
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the hypocritical plea of philanthropy is well directed, and, should it prove 
coon a gloomy picture of the future presents itself for our contem- 
plation. 


The scheme of England once consummated, and in a year 
thereafter half of the slaves of Louisiana and Arkansas will have waded 


‘through blood, in their way to the new land of refuge, where runaway 


American slaves will be transformed into British soldiers. Disaffection 
will spread to other slave states of the confederacy, where scenes of in- 
surrection, bloodshed, and escape may be apprehended. The policy of 
Great Britain will obviously forbid the arrangement of a treaty for the 
surrender of slaves, and‘ war will be the result. What a war might pro- 
duce, under stich disadvantageous circumstances as may be anticipated by 
the south from the efforts of northern abolitionists, it is impossible to 
predict. We all recollect Mr. Adams’ declaration in congress in refer- 
ence to the contingency of a servile war. One thing is certain, that, 
whether victorious or otherwise, the end would involve certam rain to 
our most valued interests, and be followed by results yet more serious. 
in their moral consequences. 
(From the Galveston Civilian.) 

The supersensitiveness of our friends in the slave states of the Union: 
has led them into many strange blunders respecting the policy and designs . 
of our country, and its relations, present and prospective, towards: other 
nations. Whatever impressions may have been made abroad by the:rest- 
lessness and complaints of a few idle schemers among us, who have 
nothing to lose, and are ever puzzling their heads for some new project 
calculated to convulse our social and political relations, in the hope that 
they may find themselves benefited by the change—those who calculate 
that a majority of our citizens are ripe for, or ready to tolerate, any 
novel or dangerous experiment, will be disappointed in their expeetations. 
So far from being willing to re-unite with Mexico, place ourselves under 
the protection of England, or modify our domestic policy in any way to 


suit the opinions of foreign powers—a large majority of our citizens . 


would, we believe, reject an unconditional offer of annexation from the’ 
United States. There is not a man, woman, or child in the country who 
is not satisfied of our perfect ability to maintain the entire independence 
of the nation, with all its present institutions and pretensions, and that 
the form and spirit of the government are those best calculated to give 
permanent quiet and prosperity to the country. 

The people are prepared to stand or fail by the institutions which they 
have established, and their success thus far in repelling all assaults which 
have been made upon them affords a safe guarantee for the future. 


(From the same.) 


Texas would long since have been annexed to the United States, had it 
not been for the opposition of the northern states to the measure, on 
account of the existence of slavery in this country. There are probably 
not fifty men in the republic who would not prefer to see the country 
become one of the states of the American Union, to its becoming a colony 
of Great Britain under the same conditions. Yet some would-be politi- 


cians pretend to imagine that there is danger that slavery will be abolished, - 


and the country become a colony of Great Britain, when it might become 
a member of the American Union upon the same terms. 

Texas refused to modify her institutions to suit the prejudices of the 
abolitionists of the United States, at a time when her very existence 
seemed to be suspended upon a thread ; and it is scarcely to be supposed 
that she will now, when she is confident in her own strength and re- 
a make a concession to England which she refused to the United 

tates. 

We have no doubt that an agreement to abolish slavery would secure 
our admission into the Union within one month after the meeting of the 
next congress of that country; and we cannot imagine any superior in- 
ducements which Great Britain can hold out to us for such a modification 
in the character of our institutions. 

It appears from the proceedings of the Anti-Slavery Convention of 
England, that the only action which was had there on the subject of Texas 
originated with the American delegation. Lewis Tappan, of New York, 
said that Mr. Adams had promised to resist annexation with all the power 
God had given him; ‘a resolution against the annexation was passed 
unanimously,’’ and a deputation was appointed to wait upon Lord Aber- - 
deen, who said that ‘‘no underhand or sinister policy would be adopted, 
but that the British government were determined to proceed by the fair 
and open interchanges of diplomatic intercourse with Texas, or its accre— 
dited agents.” 

Now we are perfectly certain that no negotiations have been touched 
with our government by Great Britain on this subject, and equally sure 
that no propositions upon it, if made, could be entertained. 


Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 


Washington, Nov. 12. 

Neither the question of the annexation of Texas, nor any passage in 
the President’s message relative to that question, has as yet, I have reason 
to believe, been submitted to the cabinet. Nevertheless, the subject is 
noticed in the message, and the President does recommend the annexation 
of Texas to the Union ; or, at least, some treaty with Texas, by which her 
‘re-colonization’ will be prevented. 

There is no doubt, as you suggest, that the secretary of state is a 
strenuous advocate of the annexation of Texas, but it does not appear so 
clearly that all the other members of the cabinet are opposed to it. On 
the contrary, should the subject be formally brought before the cabinet, 
the President’s views will probably meet with support from more than 
one, or even two members of the cabinet. 

It is now certain that this startling proposition, which has slumbered 
for years, and has been supposed to be abandoned, will be brought pro- 
minently before congress, and in the most imposing form. It will not 
want able advocates there; and it is likely to agitate the country, and 
embarrass and divide political parties. 

The position of Texas,. geographical, physical, and moral, is such that 
she cannot remain an i t nation. She must go back again to 
Mexico, bécome a colony of Great Britain, or form an — 
of this Union. This country cannot be indifferent to the result: Whether™ 
we can permit the colonisation of Texas by Great Britain, con . 
with our commercial interests, with the peace and security of the so 
states, and: with ‘the policy avowed by this government during Mr.’ Mon: 
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roe’s administration, is a matter for grave consideration. On the other, him as the life and soul of this philosophic project. But the matter, sim- 


Gir. hand, an annexation of Texas to the Union, with the puren of both 
e parties, promises great adyantages. to the manufacturing and navigating 
: intereaho 4h this count ee or southéra agricultural interests are 
to gain by it is more than I cay 4 Trae, it will relieve the southern 

< states of their slave hts t will drain them of population, 
capital, and energies, and give them no political advantages of corre- 

sponding importance. 


Brazit.—How Siavery Wonrxs.—The Jornal do Commercio of 
July 20th, contains the trial of a slave, Camillo, for the murder of his 
master, Senhor Velipo Herr de Carvalho, at Rio de Janciro. It appears 
from the proceedings, that the suffering of cruelty on the one hand, and 
the dread of further cruelty on the other, had frequently wrought Camillo 
up toa pitch of frenzy. Once he seized the whip when held up for the 
purpose of flogging him: and, when letting it go at the furious demaod 
of the overseer, he said in a tone of desperation, ‘‘ Strike now, perhaps 
you may never do so again.’”? (n another occasion terror and despair 
led him to stab himself, and finally the same impulse hurried him on to 
the murder of his master. The more particular object of his revenge in 
this case was not his master, but the overseer, by whom the punishments 
which galled him were inflicted. He states himself to have argued thus: 
—** If I kill the overseer, I shall have to deal with my master; but if 
I kill my master, I shall only have to run.”” He watched his opportunity, 
and effected his object, although not his escape. And thus th: life of a 
respectable per-on, leaving a distracted widow and family, is added to the 
frightful price already paid fur the support of the unrighteous system of 
slavery. 

Another Rio paper, of four days later date, mentions that a slaye, 
of the house of Senor Valento, baker, at Nithnoly, had cut the throat of 
one of the shopmen, no doubt in resentment for the usual bad treatment 
of slaves at the hands of servants. 








Sraty.—A Portratr —A correspondent supplies us, from G'b- 
raltar, with the following description of a prominent character in a recent 
trial: —‘‘ I heard a little about the history of —- ——-, to whom the 
vessel was consigned at Cadiz. This robber of his fellow-creatures began 
by being a smuggler, carrying on a lawless traffic from Havana to 
Mexico. He amassed a good deal of money in this way, and then com- 
menced regular slave-dealer on the most extensive scale. He now pos- 
sesses half a million sterling, and still carries on the inhuman trade in 
slaves. He is a very common-looking fellow, and his society is not 
liked—it is shunned, even in Cadiz. He cannot go to Gibraltar, or any 
other English port, being fined (as you recollect) some thousands of 
pounds for a slave transaction, in a court held some years ago at this 
place. I hope you wi!l show up this dear friend of ——, in all his bad 
eminence as the greatest slave-trading villain of the last twenty years.” 


Zoxivera’s Triar, we learn from a correspondent, has created a 
strong sensation in Cadiz. He writes:—‘‘ I am assured, from the best 
authority, that slaves are now insured at Cadiz by private notes of hand, 
though not to a great extent. The richest people in Cadiz have made 
their money by slave-dealing; it was, therefore, not surprising that the 
trial of Zulueta mare a great sensation there. A man confessed to a 
gentleman in Cadiz, that the vessel which Zulueta purchased by order 
was a slaver, stating that he had bought some of the cvoking-pots used 
for sleves. In truth, the thing is notorious.” 





Portucat.—The question of the abolition of slavery in the 
Portuguese possessions of Asia was brought before the Chamber of 
Peers on the 20th alt. 

Senhor Silva Carvalho called the attention of the house to the impor- 
tance of the projected law presented to the Chamber at the close of the 
last session, and moved that it should be printed, and immediately after 
distribution brought under discussion. 

The Count de Lavradio spoke of the measure as *‘ an act of justice 
that ought to have been done long ago, considering slavery to be a 
crime.”” He said, “‘ It would be a blasphemy, religious and political, 
to pretend that, in a Christian and a free country, it should be permitted 
to hold slaves.’” He observed, on the authority of alate governor of 
their Indian possessions, that few slaves existed there at the present time. 

Senhor Friguieros opposed the motion, on the ground of insufficient 
information, and the important consequences of the proposed measures. 
He said, ‘‘ It was very easy to speak of the justice of the project, con- 
sidering it merely according to the ideas of philanthropy, but the injus- 
tice likely to be done to persons holding slaves was to be examined into, 

_ the possession of which slaves had been authorised by law. ‘Srch ideas 

- required modification, and, until he knew what measures were to be 

adopted by government in the way of indemnity, he could not vote in 
favour of the motion with ease to his conscience.’’ 

The Count das Antas, the governor of the possessions in India referred 
to, observed, he spoke from experience of the matter in question; no- 
thing could be more easy, notwithstanding the importance of the subject, 
to determine on. At Goa, for instance, in the arsenal, twenty six or 
twenty-seven slaves were employed, belonging to the suppressed con- 
vents, but were no longer treated as slaves. ‘They were clothed, a cer- 
tain sum was allowed them fer food and tobacco, and they were often 
suffered to go wut freely where they pleased. Slaves in the hands of 
private persons there were few, perhaps not adozen. There were be- 
sides, the descendants of the former slaves, who served the families which 
had possessed the latter, but these were not treated as slaves, but as 
domestic servants. It was at Macao where the greater number of slaves 
were held; fifty or sixty were held and employed in the Custom-house, 
where slave-labour was cheaper than that of the Chinese. The amount 

of compensation, he asserted, that would be required for the emancipation 
a of all the slaves in their possessions in India would be small, the number 
of slaves being insignificant. ES 
The Viscount de $4 supported the motion, and called for the ‘‘ appoint- 
pe ment of the earliest possible day for the discussion of the measure.” 
a The Minister of Marine professed ‘‘to approach the subject with an 
earnest desire to enter into the discussion, because he sympathized with it. 
The noble Viscount de Sa did not need his eulogies, in the recognition of 

















ple as it seemed, could not fail to be very grave in its consequences.”’ The 
Minister of Marine stated that he had entered into communications 

the authorities of their Asiatic s relative to this matter, in.ord 
fo atte boas eathamty I ooadiiie, and etal vo.sn tan. With t 
to the question of Senhor Friguieros as to the indemnification of owners— 
** It was to be borne in mind, that the English had spent many millions 
of pounds sterling for the emancipation of the slaves in their possessions, 
and that the Portuguese nation was the second which attempted the same 
object, while neither Spain, France, or Holland, had occupied themselves 
definitively with this matter.’”’ [The operation of the proposed law being 
confined to possessions in Asia, where scarcely any slaves exist, and the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa, where there are many, being excluded 
from it, how far the minister was justified in the comparison of the 
proposed law with that of Great Britain in 1834, or in treating of this 
project as a definitive one, may be easily determined]. Viscount S4, in 
referring to the sufficiency of free labour in their possessions, ‘‘ cited the 
example of a new English establishment in the vicinity of theirs (Hong 
Kong), in which tke labour was done by Chinese, and where there was 
not a single slave.” 

‘* As to the expense of indemnifying the owners of slaves, it would be 
very small, it would not amount to the sum that was spent annually on 
useless embassies in Europe—namely, from ten to fifteen contos of reis. 

‘* The information he sought for, and which the Chamber would require, 
and the government collect in all the colonies, was for the purpose of ob- . 
taining data for any proposition that might be made with respect to other 
colonies, of which the present project did not treat. That it was neces- 
sary to abolish slavery in all the monarchy, otherwise the traffic in slavery 
would never end, and, in fine, that the government should enforce each 
governor to give his concurrence.”’ 

The Count de Lavradio, in reply to Senhor Friguieros, complained that 
the proposed postponement of the question (for the alleged purpose of 
getting further information) ‘* was a postponement sine die, which 
amounted to a rejection of the measure ; tf was a manifestation that the ~ 
Chamber desired to continue slavery in the East Indies; that such would ~~ 
be the conclusion drawn from the postponement on which they were about: 
to vote, whether within the Chamber of Peers, without its walls, in Por- 
tngal, or in foreign countries; nevertheless, he would not divide the 
Chamber on it.’’ 

A motion for postponement (sine die) by Senhor Friguieros, was then 
put and carried. 

Viscount S4 then moved an amendment, that the postponement should 
be to the following Friday. This motion was rejected. 

The Count de Villa Reale said, that ‘‘ the traffic in slaves—‘ traffico da 
esclavatura’—was certainly a crime where it was abolished by law, but 
where it existed Jega/ly it was no crime;”’ that the question required 
grave consideration, and ample time to get all requisite information from 
the colonies. 

The Minister of Finance. the Baron de Tojal, said ‘‘the matter was a 
very grave one, whether with regard to its principle or to its conse- 
quences ;’’ and he, therefore, voted for the postponement, observing that, 
‘‘when England treated of this question its settlement was not come to 
for thirty-five years, from Pitt’s first proposal of the question until its 
adoption.’’ That ‘‘ the end of the proposed measure was philosophic in 
theory, but he was persuaded that it was onty so in theory, because, at the 
present day, it was not known if the English Government had repented or 
not of the part it had taken. That, in some of its colonies a portion of its 
agriculture had been abandoned because it was necessary to pay a thou- 
sand reis a-day (4s. 6d. sterling) to each labourer, in consequence of the 
extinction of slavery. It was to be noted that the measure had passed in 
England on account of a political object (para un fine politico)—the go- 
vernment seeing itself obliged to compromise thus with 52 members of 
the House of Commons, who threatened to pass over to the opposition if 
their principle (emancipation) was not adopted. They were not (in 
Portugal) in the same circumstances, and in the mean time it was better 
for them to walk rather than to wander. It was to be remembered also, 
that neither in France, nor in Holland, nor in Spain, had they, up to this 
time. promulgated the doctrine of this project ; and for them (Portuguese), 
who held possessions so vast in Africa, it was not fit to proceed in such a 
business without a great deal of cireumspection.” 

The motion of Senhor Frigueras was then carried, proposing the post- 
ponement of the manumission of all slaves, whether of the government or 
of private persons, until the information which the government has sought 
be obtained. 

In the Chamber of Peers on the 29th ult., the Viscount de Sa submit- 
ted, in writing, a series of questions, addressed to the ministry, of which 
the two following have reference to the slave-trade :— 3 

1. Requiring information from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, ‘‘ on the 
measures taken for the suppression of the trafficin slaves since the conclu- 
sion of the treaty with Great Britain for this object, and what the results 
of this measure have been relative to the exportation of slaves froni ~~ 
Africa, and their importation into the Brazils and the Spanish Antiiles,'!”~ 
conveyed in vessels under the Portuguese flag.”’ : 

2. Requiring information from the Minister of Marine ‘ on the pre- 
sent state of the exportation of slaves in each of the possessions—*‘ U itra- 
marinas’—of Portugal, and a detailed accountiuf the slave vessels taken by. © 
Portuguese cruisers since the repression of this traffic.’? The first of 
these questions was approved by the Chamber ; the second was rejected. 

In reference to the latter, the Count das Antas observed that the govern- 
ment could give no official information on the subject, inasmuch as the 
traffic was prohibited. 

Viscount de Sa replied, that ‘‘in the African colonies there was a 
great slaye traffic of which the government had certain knowledge, and 
that this inquiry applied to the knowledge of the contraband traffic in 
slaves, which was carried on in them, and which was undiminished, to what 
precautionary measures had been taken, and what their efficacy had 
been.’"-—— Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 
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